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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WALTER’S REFORMATION. 

‘*Good morning, Uncle Ben,” said Tom, run- 
ning up to him and springing into his arms, as 
Uncle Ben looked carefully around. ‘‘I am 
glad you have come, for now we shall have that 
story that you promised us. But wait a moment, 
air, and I will call the boys;” saying which, Tom, 
without allowing him time to say a word, ran out 
and soon returned with the whole troop at his heels. 

After they had got him fairly seated, he turned 
to one of them and said, ‘‘ Bob, did you join that 
Juvenile Temperance Society at the meeting last 
Saturday afternoon?” 

** Yes,” said Bob, ‘ we all joined; although for 
my part I didn’t exactly see the use of it, for I 
never expect to be a drunkard myself, although | 


‘. Just as lief as not promise that I will not be one.” 


‘* Well, boys,” said Uncle Ben, ‘‘ you expect a 
story, and | will tell you one that will show you 
one good that it has done.” 

‘**In the year 1813, during the war, our division 
of the army was stationed at the town of B. in the 
state of New York. We had as fine a set of offi- 
cers as you might expect to find; but I was the 
only professedly religious person in our mess. It 
happened one day after dinner, as we were’Sitting 
over our wine, that I was called upon to relate an 
anecdote, during which I noticed to my surprise 
that the officer who sat opposite me and who was 
a particular acquaintance, seemed very much agi® 
tated. After I had finished, he rose and asked, 
with some warmth, by what right I alluded to an 
unpleasant incident which had occurred in his 
family? I replied, that far from alluding to such 
an incident, it had not even entered my thoughts. 
Impatient of contradiction, and being much heated 
with wine, and perhaps angry with himself for hav- 
ing exposed that which would not otherwise have 
been noticed, he rose hastily in his seat, and insist- 
ed that I had intended to insult him; and being 
still further irritated at my apparent calmness, he 
raised his glass of wine and dashed it in my face. 
In an instant after, we appeared to have exchanged 
situations. His rashactsobered him at once; while 
all his fury and passion seemed to be transferred 
tome. I hastily wiped the wine from my face, 
and rising suddenly, while my eyes flashed fire, I 
beckoned him toward the door. Before I had pro- 
ceeded half the length of the hall, I had regained 
my senses. What wasI about todo? To shed 
the blood of a man for insulting me! Was that 
the way our Saviour did when the Jews buffeted 
him and spit in his face? Was that the way a 
Christian should do now? And then the words 
rang in my ear, ‘‘If he smite thee on one cheek 
turn te him the other also!” On the other hand 
there was the burning insult, and I confess it, the 


fear of ridicule and contempt from the other offi- 
cers. Before I had reached the end of the hall, 
my mind was settled, and turning to my antagonist 
as I touched the door, I said to him, ‘‘ Walter, 
you have insulted me, deeply; and by the laws of 
honor the insult can only be washed out in blood. 
I shall revenge myself like a Christian; there is 
my hand. I forgive you.” He paused a moment, 
then seizing my hand, as a big tear stole down his 
cheek, he exelaimed, ‘‘ God forgive me, I was 








drunk!”? 
‘‘] had ‘learned a lesson not to be forgotten. 
If with spirits I poured a demon into my throat, 


that could transpose my love for a friend into a 


tiger-like thirst for his blood, and if the same 
cause would induce that friend without provocation 
to offer me the most deadly insult, such burning 
poison should pass my lips no more. Not so 
Walter. He desired to leave it off, and in fact 
did so, at my suggestion, for some short time; but 
it was not from the right principle. Waltar was 
not a Christian. At the close of the war he set- 
tled in a neighhoring town and married a young 
girl, who proved herself a devoted wife. His 
thirst for liquor gradually increased, and it took 
but a few yeafs to consume the property that had 
been left him at the death of his parents. He had 
not been accustomed to labor, and would not work; 
and his habits were such that if inclined to work, 
few would employ him. His only child had been 
dangerously sick, when he one day went off to be 
gone several days. During his absence the child 
died. The mother, as a last resort procured a 
coffin, and having laid it out, placed it upon the 
table, patiently awaiting bis return. He came 
back late one afternoon, intoxicated as usual, and 
demanded his supper. The mother in reply led 
him to the table and pointed to the child, dead. 
He clasped his hands, and bowed his head to the 
floor, remaining several minutes in that position, 
as ifin prayer. Then rising and embracing his 
wife, he said, ‘‘ Charlotte, so help me God, I will 
drink no more.” The next day he attended a 
temperance meeting that was held in town, and to 
the astonishment of every one but his overjoyed 
wife, was the first to sign the pledge, which has 
since been as faithfully kept as it was promptly 
made. The change in his appearance was aston- 
ishing. He has since told me that before he be- 
gan to drink, his word of honor would have been a 
sufficient guarantee; but that after he had once 
formed the habit, nothing but the grace of God 
could have wrought the change.” N.E.D. 








NARRATIVE. 








RECOLLECT{ONS OF A COUNTRY PASTOR. 

One of my first objects after entering on my 
new sphere of duty was the establishment of a 
Sunday School. Most of the older parishioners 
among the poor could not read. The afternoon 
of the Sabbath, as a natural consequence, was too 
frequently spent in the summer on the cricket- 
ground, and in the winter at the ale-house fireside. 
I felt that my greatest hopes for improvement rest- 
ed with the young; and I confess I have always 
been at a loss to conceive the principle on which 
opposition to Sunday School instruction has arisen. 

I had many very pleasing and striking instances 
of the great benefit derived by the parents of the 
children, as well as by the children themselves, 
from the institution. One striking instance recurs 
to my recollection at this moment, and is the only 
one to which I shall refer in this paper, A little 
girl, the child of*a notorious poacher, and a man 
of the most depraved habits, was, after much per- 





suasion, sent to the school by her mother; more, 
it is to be feared, from the desire of gaining th 
favor of those who called upon her on the subject, 
than from a desire for the child’s good. The child, 
who had previously received some instruction from 
her grandmother, in process of time read extreme- 
ly well. She was very diligent, very teachable, 
and very humble, though often kept from school 
by her parents on some vain pretext. Anew Tes- 
tament was given to heras a reward fer diligence; 
and she used to read it aloud to her parents in the 
winter evenings. She did so regularly for two or 
three months, together with a small selection of 
prayers and hymns. 

In process of time I noticed a grea! change for 
the better in the child’s outward appearance. 
She had lived in constant dread of a beating from 
her father, when he came home drunk, as he 
generally did. Her person was more clean, and 
her dress more tidy; she was far more regular 
than she was wont to be at school; in fact, she 
now never missed. Her father and mother began 
to attend most punctually at church, «ways clean, 
though homely in appearance. The cottage in 
which they lived assumed a far neater appearance: 
it used to be little better than a pigsty. The 
voice of prayer was now heard, instead of the 
blasphemous imprecation; the hymn of praise in- 
stead of the song of licentious revelry. There 


was a complete alteration in the whole manners of 


the family; their conduet was a mystery with 
many, the subject of ridicule to not a few, while 
some regarded it as suspicious. I could not fail 
to trace in it the ameliorating power, even ina 
worldly point of view, of a cordial reception of the 
gospel. 

Time rolled on, and the same consistency pre- 
sented itself. Will, for such was the father’s 
name, was now never seen at the tap. He had 
not offered a hare or brace of birds for sale for 
more than twelve months. He was never caught, 
as used to be too often the case, suspiciously lurk- 
ing among the copses, and a lurcher which he had 
was sent away. He was, on the afternoon of a 
market-day, not unfrequently to be found at the 
butcher’s purchasing a piece of coarse meat for 
his family, or at the grocer’s a few necessary ar- 
ticles, even though his wages had been lower than 
usual; whereas he used to buy his provisions on a 
Sunday morning, when many shops were open. 
He was never now to be found an applicant for 
parochial relief at the work house where he had 
been among the most clamorous; nor did he ever 
now appear at the petty sessions, as he had often 
done, on suspicion too well grounded, of poach- 
ing, although the winter had been one generally 
of a very trying nature, and more especially in 
our parish. To what was all this to be referred? 
Simply to the power of God’s word brought home 
to this individual’s heart by the Holy Spirit of 
God, through the instrumentality of the child’s 
reading that word. The seed sown did not lie 
dormant. God’s purpose is, that it never shall. 
It sprang up, and brought forth much fruit. Will 
entered on a new course of life. He felt convin- 
ced of the heinousness of his past conduct. He 
saw Clearly the guilty mode by which he sought.to 
provide for his family, or rather the indulgence of. 
his own lusts. Will renounced his former habits, 
and with them his former associates. He under- 
went no small persecution in consequence. Many 
sought to laugh him out of his serious convictions: 
to induce him to spend his evenings at the ale- 
house, and to join them in some project of nightly 


depredation; but all was in vain. The grace of “3 





God triumphed. The spiritual adversary was not 
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permitted to gain the victory. Will grew more 
‘ and more eerious, He was earnest in prayer: 
his child taught him to read; and there was quite 
a sensation the first Sunday on which, as a hum- 
ble and contrite sinner, he approached the table 
of the Lord, to which, after a full conviction of the 
reality of the transformation that had been wrought 
linduced him to come. But the change in his 
character, I rejoice to say, like that in Bob Smith, 
was no transient feeling. It was no superficial 
change. While I was in the parish, 1 marked a 
growing consistency, an increasing attention to 
things which belong to salvation. The last time I 
heard of him he was leading, as far as could be 
jodged, a godly life. His daughter, the child re- 
ferred to, had married, but died soon after the 
birth of her first child. His wife was dead also, 
and his grandchild, who had survived her mother, 
lived with him, and was a teacher in the school. 
Will often told me, that, in comparing his comfort, 
even in a worldly point of view, after this great 
change, with his licentiousness before it took place, 
he could not but adore that sovereign grace which 
had brought him from darkness to marvellous 
light. I shall never forget the energetic and af- 
fectionate manner in which he clasped my hands 
when I was about to leave the parish some time 
after, and exclaimed, ‘‘ God be praised, sir, that 
you set the Sunday school a-going! I was deadly 
opposed to it, with some wicked associates. I 
swore that my child should never gothere. Of 
these associates one was executed, two others 
transported, a fourth was crushed to death by the 
wheel of a wagon going over his head. I alone, 
sir, a guilty sinner, am now before you, to pray 
that grace and mercy may follow you for ever and 
ever.” —Church of England Magazine. 
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THE FAITH OF NOAH. 

‘* Mother, I have been looking again at the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews; there is a verse 
about Noah.” 

‘« Well, my dear child, read to me the verse.” 

** By faith Noah being warned of God of things 
mot seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house; by the which he 
coudemned the world, and became heir of the right- 

eousness which is by faith.” 

** You see that the world became very wicked; 
so that the imagination of the hearts of men was 
evil continually. The Almighty determined to 
destroy all the inhabitants of the earth by a flood, 
except the family of Noah, who was a righteous 
man, and feared the Lord. But God was willing 
to allow the people time to repent. An hundred 
and twenty years before, the flood, he informed 
Noah of his intention, and commanded him to 
build an ark for the preservation of himself and 
his family.” 

‘*Do you not think, mother, that if other per- 
sons had repented of their wickedness, and asked 
leave to go into the ark, they would have been 
permitted to do so?” 

**T have no doubt of it, my dear.” 

**But, mother, Noah preached to them one 
hundred and twenty years, and showed them by 
his building the ark, during that length of time, 
that he believed the flood was coming; but all 
perished except himself and his wife, his three sons 
and their wives.” 

“Yes, my child, this was Noah’s faith. He 
believed that what God told him was to happen, 
and showed that he believed it by building the ark 
and going into it. He had every thing to try his 
faith, He was almost the only person in the 
world who feared God, and he was surrounded by 
people who gave themselves up to all kinds of 
pleasure and wickedness. Yet he persevered in 
the ways of righteousness, and did not give way 
tothe temptation. The flood which the Lord had 
threatened was long delayed; but Noah continued 
to expect it as certain. Was it not a great trial 








the fulfilment of God’s threatening, and to go on 
preparing such a great ark for an event of which 
there was no appearance, month after month, and 
year after-Year? Yes, this was faith—faith that 
trusts on, and on, and always: that believes what 
God has said, and never ceases to believe and 
trust it.”— Youth’s Friend. 





WHO HAD RATHER GO TO HELL, THAN HEAVEN? 


Perhaps those little boys and girls, who read 
this paper, will be surprised that any one should 
ask such a question. But strange as it may seem 
to you, I can tell you something, which will per- 
haps, appear stranger still. You will ask what 
can it be? Well, | will tell you. 

I know of a little girl, who one day at school 
while reading in her lesson about heaven and hell, 
turned to one of her little class mates and said, ‘I 
had rather go to hell, than heaven, because I 
have to try so hard to be good.” 

Now does not some little boy or girl, who was 
so much surprised at the first question I asked 
them, feel sometimes as this little girl did? or, at 
least that they had rather risk going to hell, than 
to try to be good enough to goto heaven. Per- 
haps some of you have thought, when you have 
obeyed your parents and been kind to your broth- 
ers and sisters, and have pleased your friends, that 
you were good enough. This is right, and what 
you ought todo. But perhaps in doing this, you 
have never once thought of pleasing your heaven- 
ly Father, who has given you friends, and every 
thing you enjoy, and has loved you so much, that 
he has sent his own dear son to gave you from 
hell. Now, my young friends, will you not think 
of God’s love and kindness to you; and of that 
Saviour who was willing to leave heaven, where 
holy angels dwell, and come into this wicked 


_|world, and suffer pain and shame, and die upon 


the cross for you, and who arose again from the 
grave, and ascended up into heaven, there to 
plead with his father for all those children who 
will trust in him? Will you not love this Saviour, 
and give yourselves to‘him, and try fiom this time 
to please him in all that you do? And will you 
not pray to him every day for his good Spirit to 
keep you from sinning against him? If you will 
do this, you will not feel nor say, that you had 
rather go to hell, than heaven.—S. S. Advocate. 











“THE WURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
A TALK ABOUT REDEMPTION. 

Juliana. When I was going to school this 
morning, mother, I met a poor woman, and she 
looked dreadfully. Her clothes were all in tat- 
ters, she said she had nothing to eat, and asked 
me to give hera piece of bread. One of the schol- 
ars told me that she had been a very bad woman, 
and that made her so poor. I should think she 
ought to be put in prison. 

Mother. Probably she may deserve to be im- 
prisoned, but, still, we ought to pity her, and pray 
for her, and try to have her repent. What would 
become of us if we were treated as we deserve? 
How do you think God felt toward men, when he 
found that all had sinned? 

J. I suppose he was very angry. 

M. It is true that God is angry with the wick- 
ed every day. But still he pitied a world of dy- 
ing sinners. When he saw that they were dead 
in sin, that their bodies must die, and that soul 
and body were exposed to eternal death, he looked 
upon them in mercy, had compassion upon them, 
and said, ‘‘ Live, for I have found a ransom.” 

J. What is a ransom, mother? 

M. Ransom, is the money paid for the redemp- 
tion of a prisoner or slave. Seeing that we had 
sinned, and were exposed to an eternal hell, God 
sent the Saviour to die for us. This was the ran- 
som paid for our salvation. The Saviour was 
promised to Adam and Eve soon after The Fall. 
This promise is contained in Gen. 3: 13. ‘* The 





of his faith for him to wait more than @ century for 


seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 


head.”” You know who is the seed of the woman. 
: J. Yes, mother, it is Christ. 

M. This promise God did not forget, neither 
did he change his mind, for he is not man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should re- 

ent. 

J. How long was this promise made before 
Christ come? 

M. About 4000 years. 

J. So long. I should have thought that people 
would have forgotten it. 

M. They might have forgotten it, and proba- 
bly would, had not God reminded them of it from 
time to time. Here are a number of texts of 
Scripture, Gen, 12: 3,26: 4.28: 14. Num. 24; 
17. Ps, 72: 17, Is. 9: 6. Jer. 23: 5. Hag. 2: 7, 
Mal. 3: 1. If you look them out, you will find 
that they are all prophecies relating to the coming 
of Christ, His coming was foretold about the | 
years, (Before Christ,) 4000, 200, 1800, 1760, 
1450, 700, 600, 500, 400. 

J. I remember one prophecy about the coming 
of Christ. It is in Is. 9: 6. 

M. Yes, my daughter, that is a very interesting 
one. It is among the number referred to, and 
was delivered about 700 B. C. There were many 
ways, by which the mind was directed to Christ 
before he came. One was by killing a lamb, or 
some other animal, and burning it on an altar. 
This was called a sacrifice, and was designed to 
show that no sin could be pardoned without the 
shedding of blood. Finally, when the 4000 years 
had expired, when the best time had come, when 
all nations were at peace, Christ, the Prince of 
Peace was born. You remember how his birth 
was announced to the shepherds. 

J. O yes, mother, I have often read, in the sec- 
ond chapter of Luke, how the shepherds were 
watching their flocks by night, and the angel of 
the Lord came down, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were sore afraid. 
But the angel told them not to fear, for he said, 
‘I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all nations.” 

M. What were these good tidings? 

J. That a Saviour was born that day. 

M. Do you remember who were with the angels? 

J. A multitude of the heavenly hosts, praising 
God, and saying, ‘‘ Glory to God in the. highest, 
peace on earth, and good will toward men.”” Who 
were the heavenly hosts, mother? 

M. By the heavenly hosts are meant the angels. 

J. It must have been a wonderful event, that 
caused a multitude of angels to leave heaven and 
come down to this world. 

M. It was indeed a wonderful event, the most 
wonderful that ever transpired on this earth; won- 
derful that the Son of God should come down from 
heaven into this world and die for sinners, for his 
enemies. And if he felt so much for poor sinners, 
for you, and for me, and for all, how much ought 
we to feel for ourselves? R. E. 

pee 


ANECDOTE OF DR. RODGERS. 


The Rev John Rodgers and several of his hear- 
ers were once summoned to appear before Sir 
Richard Craddock, a justice of the peace, for 
worshipping God according to the dictates of their 
conscience. While they were waiting in the great 
hall, expecting to be called upon, a little girl, six 
or seven years of age, who was Sir Richard’s 
grand daughter, happened to come into the hall, 
she looked at Mr. Rodgers and was much taken 
with his venerable appearance. Being naturally 
fond of children, he took her upon his knee, 
caressed her, and gave her some sweetmeats. 
The child being a particular favorite of her grand- 
father, had acquired so great an ascendancy over 
him that he could deny her nothing, and possess- 
ing too violent a spirit to bear contradiction, she 
was indulged in every thing she wanted. At one 
time, when she had been contradicted, she ran a 
penknife into her arm, to the great danger of her 
life. This ungovernable spirit was in the present 





instance oyer-ruled for good. While she was sit- 
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‘ting on Mr. Rodgers’ knee, eating the sweetmeats, 


she looked earnestly at him, and asked, ‘‘ what 
are you here for, Sir?” He answered, ‘I believe 
your grandfather is’ going to send me and my 
friends to gaol.” Upon this-she ran up to the 


chamber where Sir Richard was, and knocking 


with her head and heels till she got in, she said to 
him, ‘‘ What are you going to do with my good 
old gentleman in the hall?” ‘‘ That’s nothing to 
you,” said he, ‘‘ get about your business.” ‘‘But 
I won't,” said she: ‘‘ he tells me that you are 
going to send him and his friends to gaol, and if 
you do send them, I’ll drown myself in the pond 
as soon as they are gone: I will indeed.””» When 
he saw the child thus peremptory, it shook his re- 
solution, and induced him to abandon his design. 
Taking the mittimus in his hand, he went down 
into the hall, and thus addressed these good men: 
‘*T had here made out your mittimus to send you 
all to gaol, as you deserve; but at my grandchild’s 
request, I drop the prosecution and set you all at 
liberty.” They all bowed and thanked his wor- 
ship. But Mr. Rodgers going to the child, laid 
his hand upon her head, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, said—‘‘ God bless you, my dear child! 
May the blessing of that God whose cause you 
have now pleaded, though you know him not, be 
upon you in life, at death, and to all eternity!” 
The prayer of the good old man was heard, and 
many years after was graciously answered in her 
conversion to God. 
An additional fact may increase the interest of 
this anecdote. A son of Dr. Rodgers who was, 
ears after this, participating the politeness and 
hospitality of a pious lady, related at dinner the 
above incilents of his father, for the entertainment 
of the company. When he was through, the lady 
says, ‘‘Are you the son of that Dr. Rodgers?” 
He answered yes. She replied, ‘‘I am that little 
girl!” 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Written for the Youth’s Companign. 
A LITTLE CHRISTIAN, 

My Dear Little Boys,—I want to tell you a dit- 
tle anecdote, and I hope you will read it attentive- 
ly, that it may do you good. I am a Sabbath 
School teacher. I have five little boys in iy 
class, and I love them all very much; because 
they always get their lessons so well, and give 
such good attention to what the superintendent, 
and their teacher say to them. Every Sunday 
they come and take their seats in good season; 
are very still about it; sit still all the time the 
school lasts; never laugh or whisper any, and 
when they go out make but little noise, not run- 
ning, and stamping, and talking, and crowdin 
each other as I have seen some Sabbath School 
scholars do. But I presume you all conduct in 
the same way that they do. If I thought you did 
not, I should feel very bad; and if I knew who 
you were, I should want to come and see you, and 
talk with you, and try to persuade you to do dif- 
ferently. 

But I promised to tell you a story. I will now 
do it. There is one little boy in my class whose 
name is Frederick. Heissevenyearsold. Ifyou 
could see him I know you would love him; for he 
is always so pleasant, and good. A few Sundays 
ago the lesson was in the 18th chapter of Luke, 
where it speaks of infants being brought to Christ. 
When he came to the following verse; (it is the 
eighteenth verse.) ‘‘ But Jesus called them unto 
him, and said, suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” When he read this, I say, I 
saw the tears gather in his eyes, and they run 
down his cheeks, and fell upon the leaves of the 
little testament that he held in his hand. Pretty 
soon he sobbed aloud, laid his book down in his 
lap, and covered his face in his handkerchief. His 
classmates all looked sorrowful, for they loved 
Frederick, and thought he was sick. I-went to 
him, and said; ‘‘ Frederick, what is the matter? 
What makes you cry so? Is it what you read in 














your testament, my dear boy?” All that he could 
say was, ‘‘ yes sir.” ‘‘ Do you want to go to Je- 
sus, like those little children, Frederick? If you 
do, oh! go to him, my dear child. He has told 
you tocome. He wants to have you come. He 
will take you in his arms, and wipe away all your 
tears, and bless you, and love you. This only 
seemed to increase his grief. His little heart ap- 
peared just ready to break, and blessed be God I 
believe it was. After the school was over, I took 
him by the hand and led him home with me. We 
went into a rcom all alone by ourselves, and there 
I endeavored to direct this dear little lamb, to the 
‘* Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Having prayed with him, we rose from 
our knees; oh! what a change there was in his 
appearance. How sweetly he smiled. How hap- 
py he looked. I could not help catching him 
right upin my arms. ‘‘ Frederick,” said I, ‘‘ do 
you now love Jesus?” ‘‘QOh! yes sir,” he said, 
‘*T hope Ido. I believe Ido.” ‘* Why do you 
love him, my child?” ‘* Because he died for me 
a poor sinner.” ‘‘Doyoulove Godtoo?” ‘‘Yes, 
oh! yes sir,” he answered. ‘‘ What makes you 
love God?” ‘* Oh! he sent Jesus to die for me.” 
**Do you feel as if you should love to do every 
thing that he has told you to do in his holy word?” 
To this he said, ‘‘ yes.” ‘* Doyouthink that you 
should love to pray to him every night and morn- 
ing?” ‘* Yes, sir, a great many times every day.” 
‘* Will you kneel down, and pray to him now?” 
This he seemed very willing to do; and so we 
knelt down close together, and he said, ‘‘Oh 
Lord! I am a great sinner! but I believe thou 
wilt forgive me, for Jesus sake; for he has laid 
down his life for me on the cross. I won’t sin 
against thee any more, for thou art so holy, and 

ood. And oh! Jesus, my dear Saviour, I love 
thee with all my heart. Thou hast died for me, 
my dear Saviour. Oh! be my Saviour all the 
time I live, and when I die, may I go to Heaven 
to be with thee, and praise thee forever.” Pretty 
soon after this he weut home, and he has been 
very happy ever since. He talks a great deal 
about God, and his blessed Saviour, and Heaven. 
He often pleads with his classmates to become 
Christians, and love Jesus. It makes them quite 
serious to see him so much in earnest, and I can 
but hope that they will soon all seek the salvation 
of their souls, and become good, and happy like 
Frederick. 

And now, my dear little boys, I have told you 
this story about Frederick, hoping as I said at 
first, that it would do you good. I desire very 
much to have you follow his example. Perhaps 
some of you would almost be inclined to think that 
Frederick was good enough without religion. For 
he loved his pa and ma most dearly, and was al- 
ways ready to obey them in every thing. He 
never quarrelled with his playmates either, or said 
naughty words, or told wrong stories, or played 
on Sunday; yet after all this; God did not love him 
because he was not a Christian. Neither will he 
love you unless you become Christians. You 
must do just as little Frederick did. Read your 
Bibles, and when you see how willing Jesus is to 
have you come to him, you must go right to him; 
fall down on your knees, confess all your sins; 
entreat him to forgive you, and change your wick- 
ed hearts by his Holy Spirit. If you do this, your 
prayer will certaiply be heard, and answered; and 
then, oh! how peaceful and happy, you will be in 
your minds. You will be ready to do good all the 
time you live in the world; ready to die and go to 
Heaven. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DISTINGUISHED AND USEFUL FEMALES.—No. 1. 
Saran. 

Sarah was the wife of Abraham, and a near rela- 
tive, even before her marriage. This circum- 
stance was in accordance with the.custom of the 
country, and the times in which they lived. The 
place of Sarah’s nativity was Ur, of the Chaldees. 
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In early life, with the rest of her family she was 
probably an idolater, but afterwards with Abra- 
ham was converted to the worship of the true God. 

Sarah is represented as a person of great beau- 
ty, and from the frequency with which this circum- 
stance is recorded of various persons in scripture, 
it is probable that in former times, as well as now, 
personal comeliness was considered a mark of the 
divine favor. Sarah’s beauty however proved a 
snare both to her and her husband. As their 
journeys often led them through the countries oc- 
cupied by wicked people, Abraham feared that he 
might lose his life, were it known that Sarah was 
his wife. Consequently twice they agreed te 
equivocate in this matter, and each time they were 
reproved by the idolatrous kings of the country, 
the Lord himself having revealed their deception. 
It would have been far more honorable, and equal- 
ly safe, had they acted uprightly, and trusted in the 
preserving care of their heavenly Father. But 
the mistakes of these good people show us that hu- 
man nature at its best state is imperfect, aud that 
God graciously pardons the faults of his erring 
children, when they repent of sin, and humbly 
strive to do his will. 

Sarah was the mother of Isaac the promised son 
of Abraham, ‘‘ in whom all the families of the 
earth were blessed.”” The name of Sarah was 
originally Sarai, signifying my princess; by the 
Lord’s command it was changed to Sarah or the 
princess; intimating that not only Abraham should 
honor and esteem her, but that hereafter she 
should be ‘‘ mother of nations,” that ‘‘ kings of 
peeple should be of her;’’ and as mother of the 
whole Jewish nation, this intimation has been fully 
realized. In Isaiah’s time the Israelites were 
pointed to Abraham and Sarah as their honored 
ancestors, and in every age as a people they have 
been singularly proud of their national descent. 

At the birth of Isaac great joy was manifested, 
not only by the parents, but the friends and neigh- 
bors also rejoiced with them. Even the name 
Isaac given by his father, signifies in Hebrew 
laughter. There was the natural joy on this occa- 
sion, which every parent feels in a beloved child; 
and besides, these parents had received an impres- 
sion from Jehovah, that the Saviour of men was to 
be of the family of Isaac. 

The spirit which Sarah manifested under the ill 
treatment of Hagar, and her subsequent harsh- 
ness toward her maid, were sources of great trial 
to Abraham, and they cast a shade over what 
would otherwise be:a consistent and lovely char- 
acter. She was “‘ too easily provoked,” and need- 
ed more of that charity ‘‘ which endureth al} 
things.” 

Sarah was associated with her husband in that 
hospitality to which Paul refers, and commends as 
an example to other Christians. She was rot in- 
deed present at the feast, as that would have been 
a violation of all rules of propriety as then under- 
stood; but on the request of Abraham that she 
would prepare cakes for the entertainment, we 
may safely imagine her cheerful compliance, not 
as a modern housekeeper, employing her servants 
in the work, but with her own hands preparing 
food for the distinguished guests. But while thus 
discharging duty, she was not aware of the dignity 
of her employment, for she was preparing food for 
angels. 

Sarah was commended for her respectful and 
delicate attentions to her husband. The apostle 
Peter in addressing females of his own and later 
times exhorts them to follow her example, to be 
clothed with her adorning, which was ‘‘a meek 
and quiet spirit.”” He allows all, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, to be the daughters of Sarah, ‘‘so long 
as they do well.” 

But Sarah, the beautiful, the beloved, the pi 
the honored and the dutiful, like all others of her 
race, passed through the valley of the shadow of 
death. She closed her days after many wander- 
ings in the vale of Hebron. The complete age of 
no female is recorded in scripture but Sarah’s. 
Her years were 127. 

Her husband mourned and wept greatly for his 
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loss. He purchased a lot of land for a burying 
place, that her ashes might rest apart from those 
who knew not God. The tomb of Sarah was a 
cave, situated in the field of Macpelah. In the 
field and around it were trees, which in that coun- 
try growing large and possessing a beautiful ver- 
dure, must have rendered this a delightfu) spot for 
the repose of the dead and the meditation of the 
living. It was in this field probably that Isaac, 
years after, used at eventide to meditate. 

‘‘ Give me,” says Abraham, ‘‘ the possession of 
a burying place, that I may bury my dead out of 
my sight.” This emphatic expression is twice 
repeated, and the lesson it imparts is a very im- 
portant one. Death made a great change in the 
person of Sarah. It was no longer an object of 
interest, even to her dearest friends. They were 
even anxious to remove it from their sight. But 
the beauty of her mind and heart were imperisha- 
ble. They still shine in the splendor of heaven. 
Be not then, my young friends, solicitous with re- 
gard to personal beauty, but cultivate with great 
assiduity those inward charms, which will survive 
the ravages of disease and death, and bloom with 
immortal beauty in Eternity. Vv. 
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CARELESS ELLEN. 


‘Oh dear!”? exclaimed Ellen, as she came from 
the top to the bottom of the stairs at one step, “I 
wonder who has been tying that string there on pur- 
pose to trip me down.” 

As she uttered these words, her mother, alarmed 
by the noise, came to see what was the matter; and 
when she had helped her to rise, began to inquire 
into the cause of the accident. It was soon found 
that a string, tied to one of the bars, was the innocent 
author of the mischief; but nobody knew how it came 
there. At last Ellen recollected that she had no one 
to blame but herself; so she thought it wisest to hush 
up the matter as soon as possible. This was no dif- 
ficult task, for accidents of this kind were of so fre- 
quent occurrence, that it was not regarded with much 
surprise. So.a few expressions of condolence when 
Ellen held up her reddened elbow and displayed her 
bumped forehead, were all that were expected. 

Ellen had a great deal of vivacity, which to be sure 
is pleasant enough in its way, but is very apt to bor- 
der upon something not quite so harmless. Her 
motto, in practice at least, was, “ Leap before you 
Jook ;” so that she was constantly injuring herself or 
somebody else. 

She had destroyed half the children’s toys, sweep- 
ing some into the fire, stepping on others, or in some 
way breaking those which were of frail materials. 
Sometimes she would go running through the parlor, 
quite forgetting that the baby was at the moment 
creeping about the floor; and having almost broken 
its little fingers, would give it a kiss by way of atone- 
ment, and then bound off to do some other piece of 

‘ mischief. 

All the nails and latches in the house seemed to 
have a peculiar affection for Ellen, and there might 
generally be found upon many of them a bit of calico 
or merino, corresponding in size and shape to a hole 
in her dress, so that we may reasonably conclude 
that they had been left by her as hostages. 

Instead of having like Rosamond, one * day of mis- 
fortunes,” her whole life seemed to be a series of un- 
fortunate events. As Ellen grew older, she found 
that the old excuse, “‘ I didn’t mean to,” never heal- 
ed crushed fingers or softened bumped heads. Her 
life was quite an unhappy one, and it is quite certain 
that none of her family could ever be at ease. Ellen 
began at last to think herself very unfortunate. She 
was reproved for some mischief or other from morning 
till night, and every hour brought still its new acci- 
dent and new vexation. Again and again, when suf- 
fering from the effects of her own earelessness, Ellen 


solemnly resolved never to do so again; and yet an 
hour would hardly pass before the same, or a similar 
misadventure would occur. 

‘¢ What can we do,” said Ellen’s father, ‘ that we 
have not already done, to cure this fault, Ellen is 
too old to be punished, and our ‘lectures,’ as she calls 
them, are entirely thrown away. Something how- 
ever must be done.” 

*‘ Why father,” said Ellen, “I try as hard as I can 
to be more careful. But I forget sosoon after I have 
resolved to be a pattern of perfection in this respect, 
that it spoils all.” 

Ellen really thought she had done her utmost, not 
to forget; but we shall see that when there is strong 
feeling enough, there is no difficulty in remembering 
a thing like this. 

One night she was roused from her sleep by the 
ery of Fire! At the same moment her father’s voice 
in the entry completely aroused her. But she had 
forgotten that her door was fastened when she went 
too bed, and that her lamp was not extinguished; and 
now her room was so filled with smoke and her alarm 
was so great, that she could with difficulty open her 
door. And then it was too late to stay a moment 
longer. Her father hurried her down the stairs and 
into the street, and then she was left, alone, without 
dress, and not knewing but that her parents, her 
brothers and sisters were all perishing in the flames. 
At last she saw them brought out one by one; all 
were safe; and then they stood in the open street and 
saw their dear home consumed by the flames. It was 
a sad sight for all, but most for poor Ellen, the author 
of all the mischief. 

And now, who supposes that Ellen was ever again 
the heedless girl she had been before? Who imag- 
ines that her memory failed her so often as it had 
done? I dare say that some of my readers are some- 
what like Ellen. But perhaps one says, “I never 
set a house on fire!” And another cries, ‘‘1 never 
do any great mischief!” Perhaps not;.but how do 
you know that if you continue bé careless, you 
may sometime occasion yourself and others more 
suffering than even Ellen did? It is a pity to wait 
for so severe a punishment as she had. E. P. 
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Reflections of a South African. 


Bailey, a Griqua, in South Africa, stated that the 
first thing which led him to think of religion was the 
giving of thanks at eating by the Hottentots of the 
Zak river mission. ‘I went,” said he, “ afterwards 
to that settlement, where I heard many things, but 
felt no interest in them. But one day, when alone in 
the fields, 1 looked very seriously at a mountain, as 
the work of that God of whom I had heard, then I 
looked at my two hands, and for the first time notic- 
ed that there was the same number of fingers on each. 
I asked, why are there not five on this hand and three 
on that? It must be God that made them so. Then 
I examined my feet, and wondered to find the soles 
both flat, not one flat andthe. other round. God must 
have done this, said I. In this way I considered my 
whole body, which made a deep impression on my 
mind, aud disposed me to hear the word of God with 
more interest, till I was brought to trust that Jesus 
died for my sins.”—Anec. by Lon. Tract Soc. p. 63. 


ee ee 
Tuahine, a Distressed Inquirer. 


The Rev. Mr. Orsmond, a missionary in the South 
Seas, gives the following interesting account: 

A short time since, a young man named Tuahine, 
came loitering about my house in an unusual way. 
Knowing him to be one of the baser sort, I said, 
‘** Friend, have you any business with me?” Tears 
gushed into his eyes; he could at first hardly speak; 
at length he replied, ‘* You know I am a wicked man. 
Shame covers my face and holds me back. To-day 
I have broke through all fear. I want to know, is 
there room for me? Can I expect mercy?” [| said 
‘* How came you to have such a thought as that?” 
His countenance blushed; tears started from his eyes 
and he said, “I was at work, putting up my garden 
fence. It was a long, hard work, and only myself to 
do it. All over dirt and greatly wearied, I sat down 
on a little bank to rest, and said within myself, I can- 





not tell why, “‘ All this great garden, and death for my 
soul; all this great property, anddeath forever! Oh, 
what shall Ido?” I went immediately and bathed; 
then went to my wife, and told her my thoughts and 
wishes; she agreed to my desire, and we, on that eve- 
ning, left our work, and came to this place, where 
the word of God lives, and I havebeen wishing to 
speak to you ever since.” Iwas quite affected to 
hear his tale, gave him all the instruction and en- 
couragement which I conceived that the Scripture 
warranted, and am happy to say, that the man con- 
tinues to live happily and worthy of the Gospel. . 
[Anecdotes by Lond. Tract Soc. p. 66. 


The Handy and Civil Boy. 


A poor boy was walking on his way towards Lon- 
don to seek employ. He came up toa gentleman 
and lady who had been obliged to get out of their 
chaise and walk, as some part of the harness was bro- 
ken. The road was dirty, and they seemed very 
tired. The kind hearted boy wished to help them 
and asked if he could do any thing. ‘The gentleman 
said he might lead the horse to the town. The boy 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps 1 could mend the leather, and then 
you might ride.” The gentleman said he should be 
glad to do so, but he had got nostring. ‘ But I have, 
Sir,” replied the boy, ‘‘ and if you please to let me 
try, I think I can soon mend it.” 

He was a poor boy, and had not got much in his 
bundle; but his kind mother had put up a strong 
needle or two, and some coarse thread for him to 
mend his clothes. So he took outa needle and thread, 
and wax, and mended the leather as well as he could, 
and the gentleman and lady were able to ride the rest 
of the way. They gave him a shilling for what he 
had done, and told him to call at their house. When 
he called, they told him of a person who wanted a 
civil active lad to open the shop, and go on errands; 
and so, through being civil, he got a place, where he 
lived many years, and learned a good business, by 


which he got a living, and was able to help his pa- 
rents. : 


s ———— 
A Mother’s Prayer. 
Who that has listened to a mother’s prayer can for- ‘ 
get the thrill of feeling? ‘The earnest petition at a 
throne of grace of a mother for her child! Heaven 
looks down upon the scene with interest. Angels 
view it with emotion, and make the record. Her 
soul-stirring férvency in wrestling with her God—her 
trembling voice agd heaving heart—her deep-toned 
supplications—her, pious strains of holy eloquence, 
pouring forth the tenderness of a motiier’s Jove in all 
the devotedness and purity of a mother’s affection, 
who can forget? Can recollections like these be 
effaced from the memory? Can the flame be extin- 
uished from the soul once touched with the burning 
influences of such a scene?—Monroe Gaz. : 
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ASKING ABOUT SORROW. 


‘* Mother, how sad is Emma Gray, 
** How mournfully she sighs! 

‘‘ She will not laugh, or tatk or play, 
‘* And tears are in her eyes. 

‘“¢ And, mother, if our God is good, 
‘** How can he let her cry? 

**] wish all this I understood— 
** Say, will yeu tell mfe why? 

Daughter, come let us take a walk, 
Where yesterday we went, 

And have a little quiet talk, 
To soothe your discontent. 

How bright my love the garden glows, 
How balmy is the air, 

And look upon your favorite rose, 
The blossoms cluster fair! 

Do you remember how each leaf 
Seem’d withering yesternoon, 

And you were full of childish grief 
That it must die so soon? 

And when at night the wind and rain 
Came bursting from the sky, 

You for your flow’ret mourned again, 
And thought that it must die? 

Perhaps our tears are sent like showers, 
But to refresh the heart, 

And sighs like winds in summer hours, 
Will make new virtues start. 

*©O, yes, mamma! I see itnow— 
*¢ You think that Emma’s tears 

*¢ Will make her good, and clear her brow 





‘*For many sunny years.” C. G. 











